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CONCEALMENT IN THE WELL. 





fagot wood, when the enemy arrived at the door. 
A y ’ 2 ’ 
FRENCH SOLDIER'S ADVENTURE. The guerillas had learned that a sows-lieutenant 


was quartered in the house, and were eager to 

obtain possession of their preyof course with 

the intention of treating him as they had already 
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CHAPTER It. 

Iv the previous chapter, it was stated that I had 

only just time to conceal myself beneath a pile of 
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served some scores of his countrymen. The 
mistress of the house, having now quite recovered 
her self-possession, herself opened the door, and 
with admirable sang-froid inquired their plea- 


sure. Scarcely waiting to give her a reply, they | 


rushed into the house, and proceeded to ransack 


the apartment which I had occupied. Uttering | 
terrible threats against my landlady, if they | 


should find that she had harboured one of the | and even if they should, the passage was s0 jl! 


hated race, and intimating that they would ere 
long return and make stricter search, they at last 
hastily left the house, not willing at that moment 
to lose time in searching for a single French- 
man, when so many of my countrymen could 
be slaughtered without that trouble, and feeling 
satisfied that I could not ultimately escape from 
the village without their knowledge. 

The fellows had gone very systematically to 
work. They had entirely surrounded the place, 
so that no path was left open for escape before any 
alarm was given; and, having been furnished by 
their friends in the town with an accurate list of 
all the houses wherein the French were quartered, 
they succeeded in cutting them off in detail, and 
preventing any of them from reaching the open 
country. Rejoiced enough was I to hear them 
depart. Hope, which had been well-nigh ex- 
tinguished, again revived, and I was endeavouring 
to persuade myself that even if the guerillas were 
to return and institute a regular search for me, 
which was but too probable, my retreat would 
afford me a good chance of safety, when a serio- 
comic incident convinced me that I could put no 
trust in the wood pile as a place of concealment. 

Donna Clara had a pet dog, which I had always 
treated with the greatest attention, and in return 
was favoured with a great deal of its affection. 
As it happened, the poor animal came into the 
court-yard just as the guerillas left, and, getting 
on my trail, soon traced me to the pile of wood. 
Having by two or three long sniffs fully satisfied 
himself that his friend was really there, he began 
tearing at the bundles of wood, yelping all the 
while, and apparently determined to get at me. 
It was rather hard that, in return for all the 
fondlings and feedings I had lavished on him, he 
should betray me to my enemies. To get out of 
my hiding-place to him was impossible ; so there 
was no help for it but to endeavour to coax or 
scold him into silence. But I alternately wheedled 
and threatened in vain. On hearing my voice, he 
stopped scratching and yelping for a brief moment, 
but soon set to work more vigorously than ever, 
and seemed determined not to listen to either 
threats or entreaties. He tore, he barked, he 
howled, he whined, until I fairly perspired with 
mingled fear and vexation; and oa at last 
worked up to such a pitch of uneasiness, that I 
was on the point of forcing down the wood in 
front of me, in order to silence my injudicious 
friend, when my hostess once more came to the 
rescue, and, seeing how matters stood, without a 
moment’s delay carried my well-meaning  perse- 
cutor out of the way. 

On the return of my hostess to the spot, she 
now prayed me to come out, as she had thought 
of a safer place in which to secrete me, The 
adventure of the dog clearly proved that the 





inadequate, and I therefore gladly consented to a 
change of quarters. 

From the back entrance to the house, a lone 
covered passage led to the bottom of the yard, and 
about midway in this passage was a rather deep 
well. My hostess now proposed that I should 
descend in the bucket, as the guerillas would 
hardly think of looking for me in such a place; 


lighted, that at a depth of some fifty or sixty feet 
I should most likely escape observation. The 
plan was an excellent one, and I at once prepared 


to put it in execution; but here an unthought-of | 


difficulty presented itsclf. On trial, my protectress 
found that she was unable to lower me down safely 
without help; and after one or two attempts, in 
which I was very nearly breaking my neck before 
I had descended half-a-dozen feet, we were com- 
pelled either to seek for aid or to renounce the 
enterprise altogether. As no other means of con- 
cealing me offered itself, we were obliged to act on 
the former alternative; and after a hurried con- 
sultation as to whom we should trust, we agreed 
that it would be madness to place corffidence in 
any one but Donna Clara. Summening to her 
aid the old officer’s daughter, therefore, I rapidly 
instructed them both in the best manner of 
lowering me with safety to myself and them. I || 
was soon let gently down to the surface of the 
water. We had at first that I should 
thrust a foot into each side of the crumbling walls 
of the well, and so, supporting myself the best 
way I could, allow the bucket to be drawn up, 
in order to avoid the suspicion which might be 
created by leaving it in so unusual a position. || 
But to do this I found to be quite impossible. I || 
could by no means dispense with the rope. The || 
well was so wide that, without a support in the || 
middle, I should imevitably leave go my hold and 
be drowned. A remedy, however, was soon || 
suggested. By the side of the wood pile in the |, 
yard there were several long poles; and, if the || 
water should not prove too deep, it was evident | 
that I could use one of them in place of the rope. || 
With a long piece of cord a pole was sent down, || 
and to my great joy I found that about four feet 
of it remaimed out of the water. I was thus | 
enabled to do without the rope; and, the bucket 
having been drawn up by my kind friends, I was 
left to make myself as comfortable as possible. 
They could do nothing more for me ; and so, vainly 
recommending me to the ion of their | 
favourite saints, they betook themselves to another | 
part of the premises. 

It was by this time broad daylight, and the | 
guerillas were eagerly searching for those unhappy | 
Frenchmen who, like me, had sought safety in con- 
cealment, when they found both flight and resist- 





ance impossible. At short intervals a discharge of || 


musketry, followed by loud vivas, told me that 
the hunters had been successful, and showed me, 
in the most unmistakeable manner, what sort of 
treatment I had to expect at their hands if I 
should have the calamity to be discovered. _I fully 
expected that the enemy would return immediately ; 
and not the least painful part of the trial I had 
to endure was the apprehension that the next 
minute would put the sufficiency of my hiding- 


security afforded me by the wood pile was very | place to the test. The posture, too, in which I 
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was obliged to remain was exhausting in the | completed, and with inexpressible satisfaction I 
extreme. With my legs at least four feet apart, | heard the word given for their departure. I was 
and my toes thrust into crevices in the sides of the | already beginning to draw breath more freely, hop- 
well, I leaned the whole weight of my body on the | ing that the peril had really passed, when the 
pole; and so, without any possibility of resting | mouth of the well was darkened by the head and 
myself by even the most trifling change of position, | shoulders of a guerilla, who was peering into the 
I awaited the issue of events. Two hours had | depths of my place of refuge. Although I knew 
already passed, and I was really beginning to fear by actual experience that the eye could not pene- 
that my strength would give way, when my land- | trate so low, yet my blood seemed to rush back on 
lady, who had kept away all this time because a | my heart at the sight, and, literally, I dared not 
party of guerillas were searching the neighbouring | breathe, lest the slightest sound should betray 
houses, appeared suddenly at the mouth of the | me. Now, too, I offered an earnest appeal to the 
well. | Almighty for protection, the horror and helpless- 








“Sefior Teodoro,” said she, in that sort of | ness of my situation entirely overcoming the for- 
frightened whisper which one hears as distinctly | getfulness of Him, with which the soldier but too 
as words spoken in a voice of thunder—“Sejior | often meets the dangers and trials incident to his 
Teodoro, I have brought you some bread and a | calling. 





flask of wine, as I am sure you must need refresh- 
ment.” 

Iwas about to thank her warmly for the wel- 
come viands, when she interrupted me with— 


| Fora few seconds, which to me were hours of 

agonising suspense, the Spaniard strove to pene- 
| trate the deep shadow of the well, and then, re- 
| marking that he would make assurance doubly 





_ 


or 


Baas ra eS 


“Waste no time in thanks, but recruit your | sure, he seized a large stone which lay near, and 
strength, whieh will yet be sorely tried.” She | dashed it into the opening. I saw the missile 
then lowered the bread and wine by means of the | lifted high above his head. I could remark even 
eord which had served to lower the pole, and, having | the compressed lip, the deep inspiration, and the 
done so, again withdrew, not, however, until she had | knitted brow—and then, as I involuntarily closed 
replied to my anxious questions as to the position | my eyes, and commended myself to God, the stone, 
of affairs. 1 learned from her that the guerillas | with a tremendous splash, fell into the water at 
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had been very successful in hunting out my com- 
patriots, and that the band as yet saw no reason 
to believe that they should be disquieted by the 
party from the convent. I had but just finished 
my loaf, and taken a draught from the wine-flask, 
when, without a moment’s warning, a party of 
some thirty or forty guerillas came rushing down 
the passage into the yard. It appeared that now, 
having pretty well finished the bloody work they 
had undertaken, they had returned with the deter- 
mination of making a more rigorous search for me. 
They immediately dispersed themselves over the 
house, not forgetting to assure my hostess that 
they would, if they found that she had concealed 
me, wreak their vengeance on her. 





course of which every part of the house was 
thoroughly examined. Even the apartments of 
Don Pedro were as rigorously visited as those oc- 
cupied by the rest of the inmates. Meantime 
those of the party who had been left in the yard 
were not idle. No place was left unexplored 
where it was possible for a man to lie concealed, 
and of course the wood pile was thoroughly over- 
hauled. Indeed, if I had remained behind it, as I 
at first intended, discovery would have been ine- 
| Vitable; for the guerillas, not trusting entirely to 
their eyes, thrust their swords in between the 
bundles of wood, in a fashion which would have 
compelled me to allow myself to be killed where I 
Was, or to come ont and throw myself on their 
mercy. While all this was going on just over my 
head, I could hear every word that was uttered, 
almost as plainly as if I had been in the midst of 
them. Fear is'a wonderful quickener of the 
senses ; and my ears were so stimulated, as it were, 
by my intense anxiety to discover exactly what 
| Was passing, that I lost not a word or a sound, 


|, and I could tell exactly what was going on, as well 


| as if had seen every movement. Soon, however, to 
| ny great relief, the search seemed to have been 


And now commenced a systematic hunt, in the | 


| my feet. But, although I escaped with life, I did 
| not escape without injury. In its descent, the 
| missile just grazed my temple, inflicting a long, 
| but happily superficial wound. I had nerve 
| enough, however, not to cry out, and, what was of 
equal importance, strength of body enough not 
'to give way under this additional trial of m 

| powers of physical endurance. For a moment i 
| feared that I must have dropped, for my brain 
swam, and a deadly faintness seized me; but the 


sciousness, and I was roused to fresh exertion by 
hearing the last of the guerillas depart. I then 
ventured 10 move, and, making a fresh appeal to 
my wine-flask, prepared myself to remain, if ne- 
cessary, some time longer in my painful posi- 
| tion. Happily, I was not put to the trial. Relief 
was close at hand. My comrades from the con- 
vent had now turned the tables on the Spaniards, 
It was now the turn of the guerillas to be hunted 
down and shot in cold blood; and so enraged were 
the French, that they were with difficulty re- 
strained from wreaking their vengeance, not only 
on the guerillas, but also on the townsfolk, who 
were accused of having connived at, if they had 
not actually assisted in, the attack. My protec- 
tress, therefore, was not at all sorry to have so 
good a voucher as to the friendly part she had 
played in the affair, as was afforded her by my 
presence ; and I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I thus repaid, in some small degree, the de- 
votedness with which she had served me. Not 
that I could either say or do anything to protect 
her from the insults and violence to which her 
countrymen were exposed; for the intense excite- 
ment I had undergone, coupled with the bodily 
exhaustion consequent on so many hours of painful 
exertion, now that the danger was over, proved 
too much for me, and nature fairly gave way. On 
being hauled up, I swooned in the arms of my de- 
liveress, and the good lady had to 4 her own 
FF 

















pain of my wound prevented me from losing con- j| 
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story. As for me, I was roused from one fainting 
fit only to fall into another; and when I recovered 
entire consciousness, many days after, I found 
myself prostrate from an attack of brain fever—the 
not unnatural concomitant of all that I had under- 
gone. I had been carried insensible to the con- 
vent, and it was long ere I could crawl from it to 
the town. When I did so, my first visit of course 
was to my kind hostess. Alas! the house had 
been closed some days, and its mistress, Don 
Pedro, and his daughter, had gone none could tell 
me where. But I had little time for vain regrets. 
I was soon well enough to set out for my regiment, 
which, during my sickness, had been sent on 
active service. 

Such, however, was my escape from death. I 
cannot look back on the incident without the 
deepest emotion, or without feeling that if all men 
are bound to be ready for their great change, the 
soldier has double reasons to be so, seeing that he 
carries, as it were, his life continually in his hand. 





DEATH IN THE POT. 


THE experience of such of us as are housekeepers, 
and have families to rear and to provide for, has 
taught us from time to time to harbour a suspicion, 
and very often more than a suspicion, that in the 
matter of provisions, whether eatables, drinkables, 
or condiments, we were not fairly dealt with. 
When we have found a deposit of sand at the 
bottom of the breakfast cup, after sweetening the 
coffee with moist sugar, we have mentally charged 
the grocer with fraud—perhaps we have com- 
plained—perhaps we have closed accounts with 
the offender, and gone to another tradesman— 
only going farther to fare worse, and come back 
again, forced of two evils to tolerate the least. 
When the milk, after standing all night, would 
yield no cream in the morning, or none worth the 
skimming, we have suspected that the dairyman 
or the milkman has been tampering with the cow 
with the iron tail; and we have discharged the 
dealer in sky-blue only to be defrauded, probably 
the very next day, by a dealer in sky-bluer. When, 
goaded by some inexplicable flavour in our tea, 
we, having a smattering of botany, have examined 
subsequently the contents of the tea-pot, and dis- 
covered the leaves of half-a-dozen different plants, 
the majority of them of British growth, we have 
grown indignant with the tea-dealer, and, in a 
transport of reform, have sent for a dozen pounds 
from some importer—and repeated the same 
experiment with precisely the same result upon 
that. When we drink a single glass of beer 
fetched from a public-house at the corner, where 
drovers and bricklayers resort, and find that it 
gets into the head, producing a stupifying effect, 
while the beer which we brew ourselves, at the 
same price, works no such result, we say the 
brewer or the publican is at some tricks. And 
when we call upon our friend the artist, and find 
him using a gill of eightpenny ale, instead of 
varnish, upon a couple of pictures going to the 
Exhibition, because, as he says, it gives a better 
tone, and sponges off easier than the white of eggs 
and brandy, used by his brethren of the brush for 
the same purpose, we know that malt and hops 





don’t make varnish, When we find that the 
pickles we buy at the “Italian” shop, fresh and 
green as they look, give us a fit of the colic, while 
those our housekeeper prepares at home only give 
us a relish, we suspect the wholesale pickler. In 
short, we, and most of our housekeeping friends 
along with us, have for many long years past been 
painfully, and much against our wills, drilled, and 
drugged, and pickled, and narcoticised, and nau- 
seated into the consciousness that sophistication 
was going on in some mysterious way or oiher, 


and that, in spite of all the enlightenments of 


which the present age is boasting, whatever else 
we were doing in fair daylight, we were eating 
and drinking in the dark. This conviction was 
bad enough—a hidden canker, upon which we 
mused at times with misgivings, and at those times 
especially when the digestive apparatus gave to- 
kens that all was not as it should be. But we 
never knew the worst of it; amid all our mis- 
givings, there was a lingering hope that things 
might not be as bad as we feared, and that they 
might mend--were mending, in fact, and would 
come all right by and by. 

But what are we to say now P—now that the 
murder is out—murder, we say, for it is nothing 
less than murder and slow poisoning by wholesale, 


which many who supply eating and drinking man |; 
with his provisions are perpetrating every day, and | 


every hour of the day, for the sake of a base profit, 
All our worst suspicions are more than confirmed. 
It is no longer a suspicion, but a fact patent as 
noon-day, that well-nigh everything—save the 
butcher’s meat and the vegetables-——that appears 
upon our breakfast and dinner tables, is mixed up 
with deleterious and poisonous rubbish of some 
kind or other, to increase its bulk and consequently 
its price. ; 
proof of it is before us. Here is Dr. Hassall with 


his big book—a book of doom to us, and of | 


indictment against our poisoners—a book that 
might be bound up with the Newgate Calendar, 


being, like that, full of the records of crimes, 


though it says nothing of the infliction of that 
punishment which the criminals have deserved. 
The doctor has looked into the whole business, 
and caught the offenders flagrante delicto, in the 
very act of uttering their deadiy potions. What 
we, the unhappy victims, purblind though sus- 
picious, could not see with our jealous eyes, he 
has explored and investigated with his compound 
microscope; he has brought its fiery focus to bear 
upon the innermost heart of fraud, plucked the 
dire secrets from its foul breast, and published them 
as a warning. To all and each his cry 1s: 
“ Beware! beware! see to what you are domg— 


The awful fact is undeniable, and the | 








test before you taste! look before you swallow! || 


There is death—there is death in the pot!” 


The first thing which naturally presents itself | 
for examination is the indispensable loaf, the staff | 


of life, without which a meal is not a meal, and 
which, in the case of multitudes of the poor, is the 
sole constituent of the meal. Your loaf, says Mr. 
Hassall’s microscope, as sure as you buy it of a 
London baker, and do not make it yourself, is 
poisoned with alum. There is no exception to 
this rule; people in general are silly enough 10 
suppose that if bread is snowy-white it is of the 
best quality; and to give it this whiteness the 
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baker uniformly uses alum. The doctor makes 
no mention of potatoes in London bread—probably 
because he prosecuted his investigations at a period 
when potatoes were dear, and discovered none; 
but they are used largely, when it pays to use 
them, or else how should we meet with potato 
rinds in the heart of a loaf, as we have met with 
them more than twice or thrice? Coffee comes 
next, but it comes in such disguise that we don’t, 
half of us, know pure coffee when we chance to 
meet with it. Dr. Hassall tells us that what is 
sold to us ready ground as coffee is a vile mixture 
of chicory, peas, beans, carrots, and mahogany 
sawdust, with a portion of the genuine berry. In 
like manner the cocoa, which some of us prefer, 
is only half cocoa, the rest of the bulk being made 
up of potato-flour, sago-meal, and sugar. The 
tea we drink to refresh us after the fatigues of the 
day is no better: a good deal of it has simmered 
in some old washerwoman’s tea-pot before it finds 
its way into ours, being nothing but old tea-leaves 
cooked up again into new souchong by the aid of 
the drying oven, the curling machine, and a good 
sheking up with black-lead, prussian-blue, tur- 
meric, and other nostrums useful in the processes 
of profitable poisoning. And when exhausted 
tea-leaves are not to be had in sufficient quantities 
for the nefarious manufacture, recourse is had to 
leaves of the beech, the poplar, the hawthorn, the 
elm, the sloe, and the willow, etc., which, being 
dished up with verdigris, arsenite of copper, 
gypsum, and other death-dealing minerals, answer 
the purpose just as well, in the compounding of 
fancy teas for the market. As for the sugar used 
for sweetening and preserving, that is not only 
frequently sanded, but is mingled with potato- 
flour, and the ingredients, corrupting together, 
breed swarms of vermin, which vulgar throats 
are expected to swallow, and do swallow them by 
the myriad. Arrow-root, which we give to ailing 
children and invalids, and which we see labelled at 
all prices, from tenpence a pound to three shillings, 
is half of it represented by potato-flour, ground 
sago, or tapioca. As for mustard, the genuine 
article, according to Dr. Hassall, seems to have 
vanished out of the market, if not out of existence 
altogether ; not a single sample that he examined— 
and he tested nearly fifty of them—could he find 
that was not adulterated with wheaten flour, 
brought to the required colour by the addition of 
turmeric powder. Other table condiments are no 
better, but, if anything, worse. Cayenne pepper 
18 increased in bulk by quantities of sawdust and 
brickdust, and poisoned, in order to hide the 
adulteration, with turmeric, vermilion, and red- 
lead. Curry powder is just as bad, being mingled 
with red-lead, salt, ground rice, and the aforesaid 
turmeric. Anchovies are a hoax, not more than a 
third part of the fish sold as anchovies being 
anchovies, but any small fry that comes to net, no 
matter what; they come to us smothered in a 
pasty mess of red pigment made of Armenian bole 
and Venetian ochre. The same stuff is sometimes 
used for the seasoning of the potted delicacies so 
warmly recommended to dyspeptics by unprincipled 
advertisers : you may have potted shrimps, potte 
bloaters, and potted meats; but whether you have 
fish or flesh, you have it plunged in a bath of red 





you may use for paint if you like, with the addition 
of a little turpentine! As for pickles, not onl 
are they found to be, as suspected, poisoned wit 
copper for the sake of producing the fresh green 
colour, but, in nineteen cases out of every twenty 
examined, the vinegar itself is discovered to be 
poisoned by the addition of sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol). Butter, too, is adulterated; and even 
lard, itself a means of adulteration, is also adul- 
terated by the admixture of potato-flour in a moist 
state. 

We might go on adding to the list of vile and 
mischievous impostures; but to what purport? 
since we have already said enough to show the 
wretched state of what we may call the great pub- 
lic commissariat, and the risks we all run from its 
evil practices. A miserable commentary is Dr. 
Hassall’s book upon the morality of some shopkeep- 
ers. Contrast the professions of the gang of retail 
poisoners with their deeds. Look at the specious 
impostor, all suavity, smiles, and small-talk, bow- 
ing and congeeing with ceremonious politeness 
behind his counter, and all the while dispensing, 
with an air of blandest subserviency, a slow poison 
prepared by his own hand, that shall undermine 
your health, and prostrate you on a sick-bed, as 
the reward of your confidence in his integrity. 
Fraud has hardly a worse shape than this—only 
one, and that one the wholesale poisoner is sure to 
assume. Lost to all sense of principle, the man 
who has made up his mind to rob the public, heed- 
less whether he poisons them or not in the pro- 
cess, goes one step further ; in order to plunder he 
must deceive them: they will not purchase his 
mixtures, knowing, or even suspecting, them to 
be what they are, and therefore he sets about ly- 
ing himself into public favour through the medium 
of the press. Lying, we say-for itis by the con- 
coction of some monstrous lie, repeated ten thou- 
sand times over in the public prints, and circulated 
in all directions, that the shameless puffer wins 
himself a reputation for the honesty and good 
faith to which he is a total stranger. When Dr. 
Hassall tells us that the most blatant and perse- 
vering puffers are often the most outrageous adul- 
terators, he only tells us what we ought to have 
known long ago—what, indeed, common sense 
would have taught us, had we listened to its 
dictates. 

The bulk of Dr. Hassall’s book, as most of our 
readers are aware, appeared as a series of articles 
in “The Lancet,” and extended over a part of the 
year 1851, and the years 1852-53-54. They con- 
stituted the reports of an analytical sanitary 
commission, of which the doctor was chief 
analyst. Confident in the justice of their pro- 
ceedings, and in the public appreciation of them, 
the commission had the boldness to publish the 
names and addresses of the principal parties who 
fatten upon large profits so iniquitously derived. 
We are not aware that the delinquents reaped 
their well-raerited punishment by the exposure ; 
from what we have observed in other cases, we 
think it likely they did not. It is not very long 
ago that a grocer in a populous neighbourhood, 


d | close to our own, was fined by the government for 


the gross adulteration of an article of food in 
hourly use. The fine was heavy (£300). All the 


mud, which, when you have swallowed the viands, ! circumstances of the crime were detailed in the 
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daily papers at full length; the man’s guilt was | than this, and got up a mutual protection society, 
undeniable, and indeed not denied. Yet that | stocking, under the charge of a qualified inspector, 
same day was the shop crowded with customers, and | a provision store for the use of their own members, 
from that day to this has been crowded, often to at the wholesale prices, and defraying the expenses 
overflowing, with a constant influx of persons of the | of management out of the profits. 

middle and lower orders. ‘The shopkeeper in ques- | Doubtless, however, there are many conscien- 
tion is loud and persistent in his offers of cheap | tious tradesmen who would abhor the thought of 
commodities, and it would seem that, against such | the evil practices complained of in this paper, and 
a temptation, even the knowledge that he has been | who would prefer small gains to those which are 
punished for the worst species of robbery is of | acquired at the expense of a defiled conscience. 
little or no force. Can it be that there is a senseless | Let such be encouraged to persevere in their course 
class who will buy whatever is cheap, or said to be | of integrity. Honesty of this kind will generally 
cheap, irrespective of its quality? It really does | bring its own reward; and even if it did not, a 
appear so. Cannot they buy the pure article and | slender profit would be immeasurably superior to 
do their own adulteration, if they swst have a bar- | the richest gains acquired by a system which in- 








gainP That way, at least, they might escape | jures life, if more slowly, yet not less certainly 
poisoning. Why pay silver for sawdust, when it | than the assassin’s knife or the poisoned bowl. |, 
may be had for the asking ? But, indeed, looking at the question as one merely of || 

When we have discovered a grievance, or ano- | pounds, shillings, and pence, we know not any- 
ther has discovered it for us, the next thing to see | thing more likely to conduce to a tradesman’s 
about is the remedy that can be applied; but what | success in business than a well-established reputa- 
are we to do, or what is to be done for us by those | tion for dealing in genuine and unadulterated ar- 
who are in a condition to act, in the face of such ras- | ticles. The customs of trade—the maxim that we 





cality as Dr. Hassall has revealed? ‘That isa ques- | must do as others do—are apt to be pleaded by 
tion, the difficulty of dealing with which is almost as | the tradesman tampering with his convictions; 
perplexing as the evil to be got rid of. Dr. Has- | but such reasons will not avail as a defence at a | 
sall proposes the establishment by government of | higher tribunal. A well-known but very apposite | 
a central board or commission, with inspectors | anecdote of Mr. Budgett, the Bristol merchant, || 
| 
| 





stationed at all places of import and export, and in | will conclude our paper. 

the inland towns, whose duty it would be to make| “In Mr. Budgett’s early days, pepper was 
inquisition into the state of all articles of food sold | under a heavy tax; and in the trade, universal 
in their several districts ; offenders to be severely | tradition said that out of the trade everybody ex- | 
and summarily punished upon due proof of their | pected pepper to be mixed. In the shop stood a | 
crime, from the evidence of the microscope. We | cask labelled rp. p., containing something very like 
cannot pretend to foresee how such a system of su- | pepper dust, wherewith it was usual to mix the 
pervision would operate. It is likely that the | pepper before sending it forth to serve the public. | 
adulterating provision-dealers, one and all, would | The trade tradition had obtained for the apocry- 
lift up their voices against it, on the ground that | phal Pp. p. a place amongst the standard articles of 
they ought not to be singled out from their | the shop, and on the strength of that tradition it 
fellow-tradesmen, and made the subjects of an in- | was vended for pepper by men who thought they 
quisition which is never applied to others. ‘‘If| were honest. But as Samuel went forward in life 
food is adulterated,” they may plead, “so are all | his ideas on trade-morality grew clearer ; this P. D. 
adulterable materials. How much silk do you get | began to give him much discomfort. He thought 
in the silk dress which you buy for your wife or | upon it till he was satisfied that, after all thai 
daughter ? and what is the proportion of silk to | could be said, the thing was wrong. Arrived at 
cotton in your own handkerchiefs? How many | this conclusion, he felt that no blessing could be upon | 
yards of thread do you find upon a reel, professedly | the place while it was there. He instantly de- | 
containing two hundred, whcu you happen to mea- | creed that Pp. D. should perish. It was night; but | 
sure it? How much of your irish linen is woven | back he went to the shop, took the hypocritical | 
of pure flax? How muck gold is there in your | cask, carried it out to the quarry, then staved it, | 
gold watch, or in your wite’s handsome neck- | and scattered ». p. among the clods, and slag, and || 
chainP What is the stuffing of your sofas and | stones. He returned with alight heart. But he || 
chair-bottoms, for which you have paid the price | recollected that he had left the staves of the cask | 
of horsehair P” etc., etc., etc., without end. Some-/ in the quarry; and as there was no need to let | 
thing, however, must be done, and something | them go to waste, his first act in the morning was 
decisive too, to save us from the plunderer who | to return and gather them up. 

poisons. In the meanwhile, and until something “Now, ye busy shopmen, and ye more noble 
is done, it behoves all of us to take what care of merchants, say, before the only witness who be- 
ourselves we may. We can diminish the danger | held that act under the night heaven, have you no 
we incur by returning to a simple and primitive | P. p. which ought to be scattered before you go to 
diet. We can brew our own beer, or tee up with | sleep? Your thought turns toward something; 
milk and water instead—substituting, im the place | you were taught it; men worthy in their way jus- 
of a firkin, a filter. We can roast and grind our | tify it; you are able to laugh others out of their 
own coffee, and sweeten it with lump sugar. We | scruples about it; you argue with yourself till it 
can buy mustard in the seed, and grind that ; and | appears ‘ fair enough;’ but do for once just go to | 











do the same with pepper. We can do without | your private room and sit down and think. Be 
anchovies and potted meats, and content ourselves | rational for a moment or two; do not refuse to 
with butchers’ meat and fish; and we can bake | converse alone with your conscience and your | 
our own bread. Some have even gone fartlier God; ay, go down upon your knees and pray for 
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is not a lawless common, where all who can may 


plunder and go harmless: it is a kingdom with a | poet himself, by the scenes and objects which he so 


| strong, just King, whose laws cannot be broken, 
| whose subjects cannot be ill-treated in his sight, 
without bringing punishment upon the offender.” 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
AttHovcH William Wordsworth has never been 
what lord Byron termed “ the poet of all circles,” 

| webelieve he has become so in a degree to which 
his lordship mever approximated. Truth to na- 
ture, and to that revealed religion of which nature 
_ is the temple, experience has shown are the great 
| elements of enduring popularity in the poet. Where 


| this is either violated or neglected, public admira- |. 


|| tion will at best be but an epidemic, brief in pro- 


| nature and the heart of man. This, we are sure, 
| is the source and secret of real and enduring fame. 


| portion as it is feverish, its evanescence being in 
accordance with its extent. On the other hand, 
when the poet feels his noble mission to be the 
| appealing to and stirring up those deep and 

hidden affinities with nature, and with all of which 
| nature is but the imperfect archetype, which have 
| a place more or less in every human bosom, his 

object, perhaps misunderstood—his numbers, it 

may be, misinterpreted at first—slowly but surely 

win their way for him to a niche in the temple of 
| Fame, too lofty to be otherwise than enduring. 
It was because they were pre-eminently the poets 
of nature, and its interpreters to the heart of man, 
that Shakspeare and Milton have attained their 
Alpine pinnacles; yet of neither of these could it 
have been said, as of lord Byron, that “he awoke 
one morning and found himself famous.” So is it, 


ridiculed as he was at first by readers and re- 


hearts his poetry has taken a deeper hold than 
that of any of his numerous and highly-gifted con- 
temporaries, and upon whose lips some of his preg- 
nant and expressive lines are “ household words,” 
repeated daily with a fresh delight, just because 
they are suggested by, and applicable to, the com- 
mon scenes and objects which daily pass before 
their eyes; because they give truthful and ex- 
quisite expression to the secret sympathies and 
harmonies which subsist between the spirit of 


The poetical creed (if we may so call it) of 
Wordsworth, of which almost all that he has 
written is but the amplification under various 
forms, may be gathered very fully from a few 
short but most expressive passages. 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Or again :-— 
“ To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life; I saw them feel, 


light, for it is no small matter to be doing wrong. 
| You may smile at it, you may gloss it over, you | from much of the finest poetry of Wordsworth 

may ‘pooh-pooh’ warning ; but wrong is wrong, | that actual directing of the heart “from nature up 
and there is a Judge above us; wrong is wrong, | to nature’s God,” which pre-eminently character- 
and you will find it out. Be sure this world 


| It is true, indeed, that the pious reader will miss 


| ises that of Cowper; but such can scarcely fail to 
| feel himself drawn thitherwards, if not by the 


| exquisitely portrays, and the life from heaven, and 
therefore rising heavenwards, with which he invests 


“ All thinking things, all objects of all thought.” 


Nor is it easy to discover in any poem, not pro- 
fessedly devotional, a more wholesome or a loftier 
strain of sentiment than this :— 


One adequate support 

For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only—an assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturb’d, is order’d by a Being 

Of infinite benevolence and power, 

Whose ing purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good. 
The darts of anguish fiz not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified, 
By acquiescence in the Will Supreme 
‘For Time and for Eternity ; by faith, 

Faith absolute in God, incnding hope, 

And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of his perfections; with habitual dread 

Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently, ill-done, or left undone, } 
To the dishonour of his holy name. | 
Soul of our souls, and eafeguard of the world! 
Sustain—Thou only canst—the sick of heart ; 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 

Their lost affections unto Thee and thine !” 


The life of Wordsworth is one of interest and__|| 
instruction. He was born at Cockermonth, in || 
Cumberland, in April, 1770, and received his || 
earliest instructions at Hawkeshead grammar || 








we believe, with the bard of Rydal. Decried and | 


viewers, he has always had a small, and latterly a | 
very much increased and increasing, number of | 
enthusiastic admirers; and these, too, among the | 
most genuine lovers of the muse, upon whose | 





Or linked them to some feeling.” 


Praesens 
——a 





school. He is said to have pursued his classical || 
studies with the utmost zeal and assiduity, and 
many of his poems abound with unquestionable 
evidence of his having thoroughly imbibed the | 
spirit of the master models of antiquity. His || 
chief poetical education, however, was attained in || 
lonely school-boy rambles amidst the glorious || 
scenery of the Cumberland lakes. Thence was || 
acquired that absorbing passion for nature, and || 
the hourly habit of holding familiar converse with 
her in every mood, which “ grew with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength,” and which || 
constitute the peculiar character of his muse. Nor 
can we conceive the possibility of the name of 
Wordsworth being ever dissociated from the lake 
scenery of England, any more than that of Scott 
from the 


~ Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


which his mighty genius has invested with so 
many a charm above all that originally it pos- 
sessed. After he went to Cambridge, in 1787, every 
possible opportunity was seized on for excursions 
among his native lakes and mountains, varied by a |/ 
tour through Wales; and in 1790 he accompanied 
Mr. Jones, afterwards a clergyman of the Church 
of England, in a pedestrian tour through France, 
Switzerland, and the north of Italy. To this 
visit to France must be mainly attributed a singular 
episode in the poet’s life. : 
There is, we believe, inseparable from the poetic 
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MOUNT RYDAL, THE RESIDENCE OF WORDSWORTH. 


temperament, an earnest yearning after a better 
and happier state of things than any which this 
world, as at present constituted, can afford—a 
longing desire that man should be more free, 
more noble—should bear upon him more of the 
Creator’s image, and less of the stamp of misery 
and degradation, than at present attaches to him, 
even where society is most civilised and refined. 
But, alas! accompanying this, there is too often, in 
the minds of the most intellectual, a deplorable ig- 
norance of the only method whereby, as God in his 
word has taught us, this most desirable of objects 
can, and shall yet, be brought about; an utter 
overlooking or disbelieving of the fact—self-evident, 
one would suppose, even had not revelation so ex- 
pressly declared it—that sorrow and degradation 
can only be got rid of by the getting rid of sin— 
that it is therefore only when the Son of God hath 
made man free that he shall be “ free indeed.” It 
was thus with Wordsworth, as with many another 
gifted spirit at that eventful period: and the 
French revolution, which was in its first outburst 
when he set foot upon the Gallic soil, seemed to 
him, in his blindness, to be the dawning of that 
better era—the means whereby a universal reign 
of peace and liberty was to be established upon 
earth. He accordingly espoused the cause of the 
revolutionists with all the ardour of his enthusi- 
astic temperament. His prayer was :— 











“ Grant that every sceptred child of clay 
Who cries presumptuous, ‘ Here the flood shall stay,’ | 
May in its progress see thy guiding hand, | 
And cease the acknowledged purpose to withstand ; 
Or swept in anger from the insulted shore, 

Sink with his servile bands, to rise no more !” 


In 1793, he graduated and published his first | 
poetical work, “The Evening Walk,” and “ De- 
scriptive Sketches,” which attracted little notice. 
He settled himself in London, where he for a time | 
frequented every place of public resort with child- | 
like eagerness and pleasure. But, the note of re- | 
volution sounding more loudly across the straits, | 
hurried him once more to France, where he resided | 
for two winters on the banks of the Loire, indulg: | 
ing in the vain dream of his approaching millex- | 
nium. The deluge of blood, however, which soon | 
swept over that unhappy land, dispelled his extra- | 
ordinary illusion. The conversation of his sister, | 
scarcely less gifted than himself, and for whom his | 
love and respect were unbounded, and a return to | 
his heart communion with nature, tended to re- | 
store its equilibrium to his mind, which soon | 
adopted those principles of strong conservatism, s0 | 
diametrically opposed to its previous predilections, | 
and which we find pervading so much of what he 
has written. | 

Not long afterwards, he came into contact with 
Coleridge, who had come to Bristol in company 
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with Southey, and other friends, each imbued | lowing year appeared “The White Doe of Ryl- 
with feelings similarly strange and illusive with | stone,” which met with a similar reception from 


those which had generated the revolution-mania of 
Wordsworth, for the purpose of embarking for the 
banks of Susquehanna, there to found a Platonic 
republic, from which vice and selfishness were to 
keep far apart, and where all things were to be in 
common. Here, however, the plan of the Utopian 
republic was soon put an end to by the marriage 
of three of its illustrious founders. Coleridge first 
met with Wordsworth at Stowey, not far from 
which sweet village he had taken up his residence 
with his sister. Coleridge soon learned to appre- 
ciate his new acquaintance, and spoke of himself 
as a little man by his side. Here were happy 
meeting's, and seasons of intellectual converse, be- 
tween minds of an order rarely to be met with, and 
so far above the comprehension of the ignoble vul- 
gar, that they were currently regarded in the 
neighbourhood as Jacobins and spies. A joint 
tour to Germany, and the joint publication of the 
“Lyrical Ballads,” were the first-fruits of the 
close connexion between the brother bards. In 
1800 they came to reside in the lake country. 
Two years afterwards, Wordsworth was married to 
his cousin, Miss Mary Hutchinson, of Penrith, 
after which he made a short trip to France. He 
now became a thorough conservative in politics, as 
stedfast a hater of the revolution and its results 
as he had previously been its partisan. In 1803 
he went to Scotland, saw the grave of Burns, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Awe, Loch Katrine, and many 
another storied scene; and, what delighted him 
most of all, he paid a visit to sir Walter Scott. 
On his return, he became acquainted with Southey, 
who had just come to reside in the lake country ; 
and many and happy were the days spent together 
by the master spirits who were thus brought into 
close communion amidst the lovely scenery of that 
romantic region; clouded, however (as what days 
of earthly happiness are not ?), by the frequent re- 
currence of that terrible disorder of the nerves, 
which formed the treacherous excuse of Coleridge 
for his destructive habit of opium-eating. 

By this time the “ Lyrical Ballads” had attract- 
ed almost universal attention, exciting amongst the 
many a storm of abusive indignation for the vio- 
Jation of all established rules and maxims concern- 
ing poetry, of which they were deemed guilty; 
while there were not wanting those who discerned, 
amidst all their prosaism and puerility, the gleams 
and sparkles of a genius of the very highest order. 
The leading reviews, however, and especially the 
“Edinburgh,” were virulent and unmeasured in 
their condemnation. In 1814 Wordsworth paid 
4 second visit to Scotland, and composed the poem 
of “Yarrow Revisited,” one of the most beau- 
tifal of all his minor poems. In this year, also, 
his truly great poem of “The Excursion” was 
published, and drew down a furious attack from 
Mr. (afterwards lord) Jeffrey, in the “ Edinburgh 
Review.” With much that is undoubtedly faulty 
and cumbrous in its style and execution, this poem, 
however, cannot fail to elicit the warm and de- 
lighted approval of every unprejudiced admirer of 
nature and of poetry, while it contains not a few 
passages of a beauty more than sufficient to re- 
deem its every error, and to render its endurance 
coeval with that of the English tongue. The fol- 





the critics. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable features in 
the character of Wordsworth was that, amidst the 
ceaseless outpourings of abuse and parody, a tithe 
of which would have stung three-fourths of the 
genus irritabile into madness, he calmly pursued 
the even tenor of his way, publishing work after 
work, as if unconscious of the pelting of the storm, 
or rather, as if appealing to posterity, in the 
prescient assurance that from it he would at 
length receive the long withheld award. 

In 1820 he took a short tour on the continent, 
and between that year and the close of 1822, his 
exquisite “ Sonnets to the River Duddon,” and the 
noble series of “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” were given 
to the world. Not long afterwards he enjoyed the, 
to him, exquisite pleasure of some days’ companion- 
ship, in the midst of his own delicious lake scenery, 
with sir Walter Scott. They met, in the first 
instance, together with professor Wilson and Mr. 
Canning, at Mr. Bolton’s villa on Windermere, 
and after some delightful excursions, seasoned 
with such “high discourse” as befitted the 
occasion, sir Walter accompanied Wordsworth to 
his charming retreat of Mount Rydal, and thence 
to the noble castle of lord Lonsdale. 

One more visit to the continent, in company 
with Coleridge, and another to his favourite spots 
in Scotland, form the bright features in the 
chronicles of 1828—31. During this period, also, 
his poetry was at length rising into popularity. 
But, alas! his health was now beginning to 
decline. He suffered much from a disease in the 
eyes, to which he seems to have been constitution- 
ally liable—an ailment peculiarly distressing to a 
man of letters. His friends, too, the cherished 
communion with whom had formed one of the 
chief delights of his existence, were beginning to 
fall from his side. During his tour in Scotland, 
he paid a mournful farewell visit to sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford, whom he found failing 
rapidly, and on the eve of his sad departure for a 
foreign clime. Soon afterwards his prized com- 
panion, Coleridge, bade adien to life, and then his 
dearly loved and devoted sister. It was under the 
anguish of these bitter bereavements that he 
poured forth his well-known and deeply sorrowful 
impromptu lament :— 


“ As clouds that rake the mountain summit, 

As waves that own no curbing hand, 

So fast has rot her followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land. 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to heaz 

A timid voice that asks in whispers, 
Who next shall drop and disappear ?” 


From this period to his death, which took place 
in April, 1850, in his eightieth year, he lived in 
complete retirement, while fame and honour 
gathered fast around him. The reviewers, who 
previously had scouted him, were now loud and 
almost unanimous in his praise. In 1839 he 
received a degree from the University of Oxford. 
In 1843 he was appointed to the laureateship, 
vacated by the melancholy end of ‘Southey, the 
dearest of his surviving friends. And when his 
own long and for the most part secluded life had 
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closed, a universal sorrow testified that one of 
England’s greatest poets had departed. Indeed, 
no other answer is required to refute the cavils of 
those who would still seek to depreciate the ster- 
ling value of his contributions to our literature, 
than the manner in which his posthumous poem, 
“The Prelude,” was received upon its publication, 
or the estimation in which his works as a whole 
are now held by every one who has the slightest 
pretension to a knowledge of, or a taste for, the 
pure and the elevating in modern British poetry. 

The moral of the life of Wordsworth is almost 
upon its surface. The mistaken political and 
religious opinions of his youth, in after years so 
thoroughly abandoned, contain a solemn warning 
against the ignorant and flippant notions of an 
optimism attainable by fallen man without the aid 
of God’s renewing Spirit, and by other means than 
those appointed in his holy word, which the young 
especially are sometimes apt to imbibe ; and which 
they do not always unlearn with the same rea- 
diness, or to the same extent, as he did. 

The capacity of nature, studied as he studied 
her—a study, too, to which we know of no better 
key than that which his works afford—to supply 
to lifean unwearying charm, a never-failing spring 
of lofty and pure enjoyment, such as the votaries of 
city life, and slaves to city fashion, know as little 
of as does the toilsome ox or ass of the freedom of 
the antelope, shines conspicuously upon every page 
of his biography, as well as from every poem that 
he wrote ; and it is a truth the value of which it 
were difficult to overrate. But the lesson at once 
most needful and most important to be deduced 
from his story is one which we are generally slow 
to learn, although it be pressed upon us from 
every side, namely, that neither the communing of 
the heart with nature in her loveliness, nor the 
proud consciousness of 


“ The vision and the faculty divine,” 


of the possession of which none who are really 
gifted with it can well be unconscious; nor yet 
the fame and the applause, all the more precious 
that they have come but slowly, and have been 
wrung as it were by the sheer force of genius from 
a reluctant world—that no one, nor all of these, 
can give true peace or real comforé when the 
“days of darkness” are at hand; when health is 
declining and friends are failing; when ‘those 
that look out of the windows be darkened,” and 
“fears shall be in the way,’ and “desire shall 
fail,’ and “man goeth to his long home;’” that 
there is needed then, alike by intellectual and by 
illiterate, by gifted poet as by untaught peasant, 
the peace of Him who gives “not as the world 
giveth,” and which, when He has given, “ the 
world cannot take away.” 





A COACH RIDE TO KANDY. 


Tue distance from Colombo to Kandy is 
seventy-three miles. At the commencement of 
this century, for Europeans to visit Kandy was 
both difficult and dangerous. The king who 
then swayed his iron sceptre over the Highlands 
of Ceylon, had his capital situated in the midst 
of lofty and steep mountains, covered with thick 


| jungle and woods almost impenetrable. The 


‘| miration and awe at the lovely and stupendous 





narrow and difficult passes by which it was ap- 
proached were scarcely known even to the natives 
themselves. The approach of a European was 
arded against with the greatest jealousy. If 
y any accident any such reached the interior, 
every precaution was taken to prevent their es- 
cape. The natural fastnesses and the pathless 
forests rendered, indeed, such an attempt al- 
most desperate. Even when an ambassador 
from any European government was sent to the 
king of Kandy, he was watched with such vigi- 
lant suspicion, that on his return he could add 
but little to the stock of knowledge previously 
known respecting the interior of this beautiful 
island. 

How changed now, under the benign influence 
of British sway! Am excellent road has been 
constructed all the way; a two-horse mail- 
coach starts every morning; and, though the 
horses sometimes are not over-well broken in, 
the travelling is very fair, at an average rate of 
seven miles perhour. Not long ago, the writer 
of these lines took his seat in this coach, with 
several intelligent fellow-passengers, residents 
in the island, who were able and anxious to give 
him, as a stranger, every information. Our 
visit to Kandy, though destitute of the “ pomp 
and circumstance ” of many an embassy that had 
proceeded to that capital in days of yore, was 
deeply interesting. 

We started from Colombo about five in the 
morning ; proceeded along the Grand Pass, one 
of the longest and best streets of the native 
town; and ere long crossed the bridge of boats 
which spans the magnificent river Kalany 
Gunga. This bridge is a fine specimen of || 
European science and skill. Twenty large 
barges, firmly anchored at equal distances from 
each other, form this noble structure. At 
stated times in the day, an opening is made to 
let the numerous boats pass that navigate the 
river; bullock-hackeries, too, with carriages of 
all sorts, and multitudes of foot passengers, are || 
at all times crossing here, it being the high-road || 
to Kandy, and large bazaars being in the | 
neighbourhood. The view from the bridge is || 
exquisite. The road skirts the river for a con- || 
siderable distance; the country is extremely || 
La a and lovely, studded with villages 
and hamlets, and teeming with population. For | 
thirty miles the road is comparatively level. | 
As youadvance, the scenery becomes more bold, ! 

| 
| 
| 








without losing any of its richness and beauty. | 
Gentle undulations are succeeded by consider- | 
able hills; and these hills, by and by, are | 
exchanged for magnificent mountains. Every | 
turn of the winding high-road discloses new ob- |; 
jects of beauty and grandeur, till the scene | 
reaches the sublime, and you are filled with ad- | 

| 

| 

} 


works of God 

At Ambapussé rest-house, about half way 
to Kandy, we stopped to breakfast. It is 
beautifully situated on a gentle rising ground. 
At your feet lies a plain, not extensive, but 
richly wooded ; a circuitous flowing stream rolls 
past between its verdant banks; and around 
you there rises an amphitheatre of mountains, 
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differing in shape and size, but clothed to their 
summit with brushwood and trees in every va- 
riety of tint and foliage. The cottages, the 
paddy-fields, the winding road, all add to the 
beauty of the prospect. A more perfect picture 
can scarcely be imagined than is seen from the 
verandah of the rest-house of Ambapussé. 

After refreshing and enjoying ourselves, we 
set off for the last and more interesting portion 
of our journey. We passed through some fine, 
rich, well-cultivated land; and I was pleased to 
see with what care and skill the paddy-fields 
were managed. The sloping ground on the 
side of the hills was formed into terraces, 
banked up and properly levelled, to catch the 
rain and the mountain stream, and diffuse and 
retain the water equally over the ground where 
the rice is growing. By this means they 
greatly increase the surface sown, and conse- 

uently their crop. Industry and skill were 
thus displayed, much to the credit of the native 
cultivator. Ere long, we were leaving the re- 
gion of cultivation behind and below us; and 
when we reached Ootooan-Kandy, the sublimity 
of this route began to appear. The mountains 
closed in upon us, and we were obliged some- 
what slowly to wind our way up the steep zig- 
zag road, for which exertion additional cattle 
were indispensable for her Majesty’s mail. By 
and by we reached the climax—the Kaddu- 
ganava Pass. Never have I seen such a scene. 
The mountains cluster round you so compact— 
rise so steep and abrupt—towering in such ma- 
jesty to the heavens, with jutting crags, 
crowned with thick jungle and lofty trees—that 


| itseems next to impossible to proceed. Yet an 


excellent road was constructed here when sir 
Edward Barnes was governor, by the great skill 


| ofa military engineer; and you wend your way 
| with perfect safety over these mountains, by 


frightful chasms, under over-hanging rocks, and 
in sight of roaring torrents, till you become 


|| giddy, and fear to look into the abyss beneath, 
| or to gaze at the prospect that opens around 
| you. 


As we were slowly ascending, a sharp storm 


| of wind and rain met us, which added to the ex- 
|| citement of the scene. 


One poor native I saw 
crouching under a great rock for shelter, during 


| the violence of the storm. I thought of the 
| pad words respecting Christ —‘‘A man 
8 


be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a 


| covert from the tempest,” and longed for the 


time when this prophecy shall be fulfilled in the 
appy experience of the Kandians and Cinga- 
lese. We soon left the storm behind us, and 


| then the view combined, in a remarkable man- 


ner, both the beautiful and the sublime. Tra- 
dition says the garden of Eden was situated in 
these parts. 1 saw in the distance Adam’s 
Peak, one of the highest and most sacred spots 
in Ceylon. Its base was visible; its centre was 
shrouded in a cloud ; but its conical peak rose 
high and distinct in a clear sky. It was from 
the summit of this mountain, we are told, that 
Adam took his last view of Paradise before he 
quitted it for ever. The impression of his foot 
is still shown on the top of the mountain ; but, 
if this be true, our great progenitor must have 





had greatly the advantage of his degenerate sons 
in physical development, as the print of his foot 
is more than double the ordinary size. At one 
sharp turn of this stupendous pass, you seem 
to be slowly gliding along a terrace, artificialiy 
erected on the face of a perpendicular rock, with 
a fearful abyss below; you then find the road 
turn sharp again, and go right through the 
solid rock, which has been tunnelled with amaz- 
ing skill and toil for this purpose—a work that 
well deserves the monumental column which 
stands there to the memory of captain Dawson, 
by whose science and perseverance this mighty 
feat was accomplished. Having reached this 
some the difficulty is over; we begin to 

reathe more freely; the air becomes delight- 
fully fresh and exhilarating, very different from 
what it is in the sultry plain beneath. A little 
farther, and we reach Kandy, where we arrived 
all safe about four in the afternoon. 

Kandy is called by the natives Muha Nu- 
wara—the Great City. It is the ancient capi- 
tal of the island, with a beautiful approach, and 
in a lovely situation. It stands 7° 21’ n. lat., 
and 80° 48’ 5. long. in a splendid valley, 1467 
feet above the level of the sea. It is surrounded 
by hills richly wooded; thus you have here hill 
and dale, lake and river, every variety of foliage 
and flower, and all things needed to make 
scenery enchanting. The town is not large; it 
consists principally of two streets—Colombo 
Street, running £. and w., and Trincomalee 
Street, running nN. and s. Neat English resi- 
dences meet the eye in every direction. The 
bazaars are good, and the people seemed busy 
and well off—the Kandians being a finer race 
than the Cingalese. 

The view of Kandy, from any of the surround- 
ing hills, well repays the trouble of the ascent. 
The barracks—the public buildings—the gover- 
nor’s residence—the villas of the English—the 
esplanade—the beautiful lake in the centre, 
reflecting the surrounding objects in its clear, 
still waters—the fine carriage drive all round— 
and the mountains in the back-ground, rising 
in magnificence from 3000 to 6000 feet high 
—form a panorama not often equalled. The 
lake is artificial, formed by the late king, in 
digging and embanking which many lives were 
sacrificed. In the centre is a pavilion on a 
small island which was the bathing-place of the 
late king’s seraglio: now it is a powder maga- 
zine for our troops. The population is about 
6000, with a military force of about 750. 

One great object of attraction in Kandy is 
the grand temple—the Dalada Malagawa, or 


“‘ palace of the tooth,” where the sacred tooth of | 


Buddhoo is enshrined. It is contained in a 
casket of jewels, and is considered most sacred 
by the Cingalese. The edifice is anything but im- 
posing. We were condueted by the priests into 
the temple, and, after ascending a narrow stair- 
case, entered the great sanctuary. The folding 
doors seemed of gilded bronze. Behind a gratin 

stood the sacred shrine of the Dalada, studde 

with gems and shining with gold. The worth of 
the jewels is said to be about £18,000. The 
place was dark and dank, lighted with gilded 
jamps and adorned with various offerings, of 
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the worth or beauty of which the very “ dim re- 
ligious light” prevented our forming any defi- 
nite conception. Two chests, with an opening 
in each to admit money, stood there to receive 
the offerings of the worshippers. Looking into 
this treasury, we could see that copper coins of 
the smallest value greatly preponderated. The 
building is ornamental all round, with emblems 
of the sun, moon, and stars, the armorial bear- 
ings of the kings of Kandy. The impression 
given by the whole was mean and contemptible, 
and evidently the system of Buddhism is rapidly 
on the wane. The king’s palace is now used by 
the government agent as his residence and 
offices; the old hall of audience, where the 
king transacted business and held his court, be- 
ing employed as a lecture room for the benefit of 
the community. What different scenes are wit- 
nessed in Kandy now, from those in olden times! 
The last king was a monster of cruelty. His 
name was Sree Wickrama Raja Singha. One 
specimen of his atrocious deeds will suffice. 
He was incensed against his prime minister, who 
escaped the tyrant’s vengeance by fleeing to Co- 
lombo. Unfortunately his family was left be- 
hind, and the king determined to be revenged 
on them. The following tragedy took place. 
In the front of the queen’s palace, and near the 
great temple, as if to shock and insult both the 
gods and the sex, the wife and children of the 
prime minister were brought out from prison, 
and delivered over to the executioner. The 
lady, with great resolution, maintained the in- 
nocence of herself and her children, and likewise 


of her lord, but was willing to offer up her own 


life and that of her children, in the hope that 
her husband would escape. She then desired 
her eldest son to submit to his fate. The boy, 
only eleven years of age, clung terrified to his 
mother. Her second son, only nine years old, 
heroically stepped forward, and bade his brother 
not to be afraid, as he would show him how to 
die! By one blow of a sword, the head of this 
noble boy was severed from his body. Stream- 
ing with blood, and scarcely inanimate, it was 
thrown into a large mortar ; the pestle was put 
into the mother’s hand, and she was wheel to 
bruise it, or was threatened to be disgracefully 
used and tortured! One by one were the heads 
of all her children cut off. One of her children 
was a girl, and to wound a female is considered 
by the Cingalese a monstrous crime; another 
was an infant at the breast; it was plucked 
from its mother’s bosom to be beheaded, the 
milk it had just drawn from its mother’s breast 
running out of its mouth mingled with its blood ! 
The crowd which assembled to witness these 
atrocities wept and sobbed aloud, unable to sup- 
press their feelings of grief and horror. After 
the death of her children, the sufferings of the 
mother were not long protracted. She was led 
to a tank and drowned. Gazing horror-stricken 
at the place where such atrocities had been per- 
petrated, I felt thankful that the reign of such 
a tyrant had been brought to an ignomini- 
ous close. In 1815 he was dethroned by the 
British—was seized, and sent as a prisoner to 
Colombo—and George 111. was proclaimed so- 
vereign of the whole island of Ceylon. Ehey- 





lapola, the prime minister whose wife and 
family were so barbarously murdered, lived and 
died at Kandy in honour and esteem, regarded 
by the natives as the great chief of that country. 

I owe some apology to my readers for hay- 
ing tortured their feelings by the narrative of 
such details; but they are a fair specimen of || 
the fruits of heathen life, and ought to lead us 
to appreciate more fully the blessings which 
are now pouring in upon Ceylon through the 
medium of the gospel as preached by faithful 
missionaries. 





DINING IN PARIS.* 


WE are warned by our friend Bull, who has just 
descended the stairs in full dress and disappeared 
through the portal, as well as by an admonitory 
reminder beneath our waistcoat, that our usual 
hour for dining has already struck, and, the com- 
pliant clouds having ceased their dripping, we, too, 
start forth in search of a dinner. On passing the 
— door our nostrils are saluted by a well. || 

nown odour, which, at this critical moment, 
brings back a crowd of savoury reminiscences, It || 
is the odour of the pot-au-feu—that delectable stew || 
which is to domestic and fire-side France as much | 
as, and a great deal more than, the roast beef of | 
Old England is to her beef-loving sons. It isin | 
the pot-au-feu that the real heart of the mystery 
of French domestic cookery dwells; but it isa | 
mystery impenetrable to all but a Frenchman, and 
he must be a Frenchman of experience under fa- | 
vouring circumstances. What the pot-au-feu | 
contains, and what it does not contain, let Soyer 
tell, if he knows—how it is the “be-all and the 
end-all,” the magical alembic distilling the true | 
elixir, the fixed institution, so to speak, of the 
humble cuisine—how it simmers and simmers, per- 
petually dispensing an eloquent fragrance, and by 
gentle hints exciting the prospects of a feast which | 
it never fails to fulfil—how, from shreds of shin | 
of beef, and odds and ends of gristle and fieshly | 
relics, and carrots and turnips, and leeks and f 
onions, and garlic and spice, and all sorts of et- 
ceteras besides, cunningly mingled together with | 
timely drops of the cool crystal fluid, there comes | 
forth at last a banquet which Vitellius himself | 
might have envied, but which his whole swarm of | 
satellites could never have achieved—these things | 
let the great archon of cookery explain. All we | 
know is, that we have eaten of the magical viands | 
in times gone by, and that, after the lapse of twenty | 
years and more, the unalloyed satisfaction of that | 
repast revisits us again as the long-forgotten | 
odour thrills upon the olfactory nerve. Ganal is | 
serving up the exquisite soup to his little family as | 
we pass his lodge. ‘Ten thousand hospitable doors | 
are open to receive us in the capacity of a diner- | 
out who will pay for his dinner. Whither shall 
we goP 

.There was a time when Paris was new to us, 
and we rather new to the ways of the world, and 
to the world of Paris restaurant especially, with 
which we became acquainted in the days of the 
tenth Charles; that was a time when this ques- 











* See article, entitled, “ Domestic Life in Paris,” in No. 183. 
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tion would not have occasioned a moment’s consi- 
deration. We should have consulted only the 
state of our pockets; and, had that been propi- 
tious, we should have walked incontinently into the 
nearest saloon, and, calling for the carte, chosen 
from a list of fifty different kinds such a thing as 
a basin of soup &@ la julienne, or purée au croutons, 
and commenced the business at once. There we 
should have taken a choice of three several courses, 
and a dessert from another carte containing in its 
closely printed columns two hundred dishes at least, 
and should have washed the whole down with half 
a bottle of wine. The ceremony would have oc- 
cupied us the best part of an hour, and during its 
performance we should have witnessed the same 
process gone through by a hundred different 
people of both sexes, from girls and lads of four- 
teen to their grey-headed grandsires. For this 
abundance we should have paid some such a sum 
as twenty-five sous—exactly a shilling of English 
money—with an additional penny to the minister- 
ing garcon, who would have thanked us for the 
same with a polite bow. Or, in those thoughtless 
days, had our pockets been unusually well filled, it 
is as likely as not that we should have made our 
way to some restaurant of note, and paid five or 
six francs for a dinner served in our own private 
box, cooked and spread in unexceptionable style, 
and flavoured with a pint of Rhine wine or apocry- 
phal champagne. We should have been sur- 
rounded with the appliances of magnificence and 
luxury, and tended by gentlemanly servitors skilled 


'| in interpreting your wants almost without the 
|| necessity of your expressing them. Or we might 


have had recourse to the nearest table d’héte, 
where, for a price about equivalent to what we 
should have paid at a commercial tavern in London, 
we should have found at a fixed hour a much better 
dinner than a London landlord thinks it necessary 
to put before his guests. 

But the case is different now. Since those days, 
s0 long gone by, we have made the discovery of a 
fact of which we were then totally unconscious—a 
discovery which it is never pleasant to make, 
and which indeed ought not to be made, but which 


|| is made by most of us when time begins to grizzle 


our locks and write wrinkles on the brow—the dis- 
covery, to wit, that we have such a thing as a 
stomach. It is this discovery, and the considera- 
tion of the fact that it involves, which induce us on 
the present occasion to fight shy of the popular 
restaurateur, with his three courses and dessert and 
wine, and “‘ bread at discretion,” all for a shilling 
or so; and to his ego restaurabo vos we reply, 
“No, thank you, friend, we wad rather not; we 
don’t expect so much as you offer us for a shilling 
or fifteenpence. We know the prices of provi- 
sions in Paris at this moment, and it is not to be 
done.” And then we _» farther on, speculating 
as we go how it happens that the thing which 
cannot be done is done notwithstanding ; and we 
are followed in our speculations by sundry half- 
expressed rumours that have reached us concerning 
the marvellous powers of sophistication possessed 
by the French cooks. We call to mind the céte- 
lettes de cheval, and the fricassée de little dog, 
that we have heard of and read of; and we are 
reminded, with a pang of remorse now it is too 
late, of the thousand and one mysterious composi- 








tions which we have devoured in days of yore, not 
one of which could we identify by any practicable 
process of investigation ; and we promise ourselves 
therefore to do so “ never no more,” but to look 
before we leap, and to eat with as much caution as 
we sign and seal—with a perfect understanding both 
of dish and document. 

Therefore it is that, so long as it is our lot to 
dine in Paris, we decline dining a bargain. There 
is no table @héte available at this moment; but 
yonder lives a respectable traitewr, a very old 
acquaintance, who, though he is accustomed to 
send out most of his cookery to his customers, yet 
has a neat room up-stairs, whither a select party 
daily resort, and where a man may dine by the 
carte, or, as a Londoner would say, by the plate— 
paying for what he consumes, and no more. Here 
we take a seat by the window, which looks into a 
little cul-de-sac with a patch of grass in the 
middle of it; and, while we are dining on soup and 
corned beef and vegetables, we are regaled by 
music below—a concert of harps and violins and 
women’s voices. The music is performed in 
capital style; the voices, clear and harmonious, 
have been trained by scientific skill—now mount- 
ing in a brilliant bravura, now falling in rapid 
cadenzas, now sustained in a long low trill, at the 
close of which a powerful bass joins in, and the 
song concludes with a magnificent trio. Looking 
out at the musicians, who are veritable ladies and 
gentlemen in appearance, we catch sight of a 
small fountain playing in the distance, whose quiet 
murmur, now that the music has ceased, seems_to 
respond to it like an echo. 

There is a newspaper lying on the table, and as, 
in compliance with the old maxim, we “ after din- 
ner sit awhile,” we take it up to read. A glance 
at its contents is enough to remind us that the 
light of political discussion is quenched in France 
for the present : there are no leading articles, and 
all the articles there are, are as much led as is a 
bear with a ring in his snout. Government edits 
the editors: their censures are silenced by the 
censor, and as they don’t choose, all of them, to 
sell themselves to the dominant authorities, they 
hold their peace, or utter their voices only on tri- 
vial matters. There is abundance of theatrical 
criticism, for which we have no taste: there is cri- 
ticism of another sort, semi-literary, semi-social, but 
written in a vein too frivolous for an Englishman’s 
taste; and there is a large allowance of romance 
in the dashaway style, illustrative of phases in 
Parisian life with which we have no desire to be 
familiar, whose heroes and heroines, while pro- 
fessedly acting under the influence of super-sub- 
limed sentiment, show themselves to be utter 
strangers to the commonest obligations of morality. 
Besides these attractions, there is an unusual 
amount of penny-a-lining—of terrible accidents, of 
prodigious feats, of desperate suicides, and mysteri- 
ous reports, inserted to-day perhaps to be contra- 
dicted to-morrow ; how much is to be believed it is 
impossible to say: and the same doubt is applica- 
ble to the political news, which is served up accord- 
ing to the impression which the authorities wish to 
produce, rather than according to the facts. When 
we turn to the advertisements, we find as much 
fiction almost in them as in the fewilleton itself. 
The romancist is altogether outdone in his descrip- 
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tions by the vender of commodities, the discoverer 
of a new shaving-paste or a new perfume, or the 
proprietor of a new dining-house. Whether it be 
that the advertisers have laid themselves out for 
the special eapture of the English youth, we don’t 
know ; but there is a more than ordinary display of 
those impostures designed by knaves to pick the 
pockets of foreigners, and to which the native of 
Paris is rarely made the victim. We have enough 
of this sort of thing at home—in our professors of 
chirography, our matrimonial agents, our race- 
course oracles, and our sellers of important secrets ; 
but, in the audacity and shamelessness with 
which the grossest rascality is pushed to its con- 
‘summation by means of the public prints, the 
Parisian knave beats the London one hollow. 

Evening is coming on as we quit the dining- 
room and make for a café, where we have an ap- 
pointment with a friend. We pass the doors of 
some place of public resort not yet open, where a 
hundred or two of well-dressed people, ranged in 
ranks and formed into a dense column, are await- 
ing the opening of the doors, that they may be 
admitted in their turn ; so that those who have 
waited the longest have the first choice of places. 
As the parties arrive, either on foot or in cabs 
or citadines, each one takes his place in the rear 
of the column, and no one thinks, or would be 
allowed to do it if he did, of elbowing a previ- 
ous comer from his position. Very different this 
from the disorderly and riotous conduct of a 
mob of London outside a place of public resort, 
under similar circumstances. 

We find our friend sitting over his guide-book, 
in a brown study, with a demi-tasse of coffee 
beside him, upon the surface of which plays a 
lambent flame, fed by a few drops of eau-de-vie 
floating on the dark liquid. Around him is the 
din of a hundred tongues, wagging in nearly all 
the dialects of Europe—for it happens that we are 
in a café much frequented by foreigners, of whom 
there is more than the usual proportion at the 
present time in Paris. Pole and German, Greek 
and Italian, Hungarian and Swede, mingle their 
voices together with the native French ; while the 
shuffle of a multitude of feet make up a concert 
which is not so favourable to a private conversation 
as to a study of European manners unfettered by 
conventional restraint. The spectacle, however, is 
not without its interest, and amuses us for half an 
hour, after which we withdraw to the gardens of 
the Tuileries, which are not far off, where we find 
a cool shade, seclusion, and quiet. 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 
LESSON VII.—PERVERSION OF CONSCIENCE. 


§ 1. Conformity to Conscience. 
You have seen, then, that (1) the law of the land is 
not to be made the standard of moral right and 
wrong ; both because it cannot enforce all duties, 
or prohibit everything that is wrong; and also 
because it is only concerned with outward acts, 
and cannot control motives ; though it is on these 
that the whole moral character of any action 
depends. 


moral faculty] is a part of the human constitu- 
tion ; since without such a faculty it would have 
been totally impossible to form the notion of such 
a thing as duty, or such a thing as sin; though 
we might have submitted to the divine commands, 
as a matter of prudence. 

(3) You have seen that conseience being (like 
the rest of our faculties) liable to corruption, 
capable of improvement, and requiring sometimes 
to be corrected and sometimes to be fortified ; 
hence God has been pleased to afford us in the 
Scriptures much important moral instruction, 
both by precept and examples, and also the 
promise of divine aid in the performance of duty, 
and, lastly, the promises and warnings relating to 
the day of judgment. 

And (4) it was pointed out that, since the Most || 
High can have no need of our services, it is plain 
that good works are required, not as a benetit to 
him, but as an exercise to ws, in order to our || 
moral improvement; and can have no merit in his || 
sight, nor can claim reward from him, except on || 
the ground of his free promises. 
In order then to form a virtuous character, two 








things are requisite: (1) that we should steadily 
act on principle, conforming all our conduct to the 
duties of conscience, and keeping all our faculties 
and tendencies under its control; and (2) that we 
should regulate our conscience itself, guarding 
against the errors to which it is liable, and taking | 
care, while acting on principle, to see that it is a 
right principle. 

In short, we must (according to the illustration 
in section 111) proceed as a man of sense does in 
the disposal of his ¢ime. He continually consults 
his clock or watch, and regulates all his occupa- 
tions by that; taking care, however, to regulate 
his watch also, when opportunity offers, by the 
sun-dial. 


§ 2. Two Things requisite for virtuous Conduct. 

Both of the two things we have mentioned are 
equally indispensable. For a man who should 
have the most perfect knowledge of his duty, and 
the most correet moral judgment on every point, || 
but whose passions should prevail over his reason, 
and cause him to act against his own judgment, 
would be only tormented by his conscience, and 
not guided by it. And he would be in the con- 
dition of some nation, whose laws were wise and 
good, and its rulers able and upright men ; but in 
which the subjects were in rebellion against their 
rulers, and set the laws at defiance. 

On the other hand, a man acting constantly 
according to the dictates of conscience, but of a 
mistaken conscience, and proceeding on wrong 
principles, would be in the condition of a nation in 
which the rulers were strictly obeyed, and the || 
laws rigidly enforced, but whose laws were absurd, |) 
and the rulers unwise or unjust. And it is plain 
that neither of these nations would be in a 
prosperous condition. 

Conscience is, as we have said, a mere tormentor 
to one who does not act according to it. And the 
more conscientious any one is, and the clearer and 
greater his moral judgments, and the better he is 
acquainted with God’s commandments, the more 
he will suffer the misery of self-reproach, if he is 








(2) You have seen that conscience [or the 


leading a life of sin. 
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§ 3. Depraving of Conscience. 


Many persons are apt to seek an escape from 
the reproaches of conscience by bringing their 
conscience to conform to their conduct. They try 
to satisfy themselves that they are right in fol- 
lowing their own wrong inclinations and preju- 
dices, and that their faults are not faults, or not 
| faults in them; or, at least, that they are quite 
{| trifling and excusable faults. Many a man takes 
‘| more pains to justify his faults than it would cost 
| him, with God’s help, to cure them. 
| Those who labour thus to blind their own judg- 
‘| ment, and to satisfy their conscience by perverting 
'| it, will generally succeed, sooner or later, in this 
'| self-deceit. And then they rejoice in the thought 
| that they are free from self-reproach, and are act- 
| ing agreeably to the dictates of conscience, when 
|| perhaps the truth is that they are not doing 
s0 because they think it right; but, on the 
contrary, have brought themselves to think it 
right, because they were inclined to do it. It is 
not that they omit such and such duties from be- 
ing originally ignorant that they are duties; but 
| they have persuaded themselves that they are 
= duties, because their inclination is against 

them. 
It is a proverbial remark, and a just one, that 
| “aliar will sometimes repeat the same falsehood 
| so often, that at last he will come to believe it 
himself.” He did not originally say it because he 
| believed it ; but, by saying it, has brought himself 
| to believe it. The like takes place with many 
'| other sins besides lying. And a man will often 
| succeed in thus convincing, not only himself, but 
{| others, of his “ sincerity.”” When they are satis- 
‘| fied that he believes what he says, and thinks it 
'| right to act as he does, they will often take this as 
\| atleast some excuse or palliation, even when they 
| think him in the wrong. And so it is, if a man 
|) speaks and acts as he does, properly in consequence 
| of his judging it to be right; but, if it be that, 
| inconsequence of his so acting, he has at length 
‘| brought himself to judge it right, this kind of 
{| “sincerity ” is the last stage of moral corruption. 
| For this is not taking conscience for one’s guide, 

but making one’s self the guide of conscience. 
| And, thus, a person who begins by committing 
| the one of those two errors above mentioned, will 
| end by committing the other. If you begin by 
| neglecting the warnings of conscience and acting 

against your own moral judgment, that judgment 

_ will in time become depraved, and you will act on 

wrong principles. For, when any country (ac- 
| cording to the illustration above given) has long 
| Permitted rebellious subjects to disobey the legiti- 
| mate governars and transgress the laws, it is 

likely that in time those rebels will themselves be- 
come the real governors, and will make such laws 
as they please. 

_ Even the teaching of Scripture, which was de- 
signed for our guidance and correction, will not 
serve that purpose to any one who reads it with a 
biassed mind, and searches in it for a confirmation 
of his own opinions and a justification of his own 
conduct. His reading will be like a man’s looking 
at objects through a coloured glass, which shows 
as they really are, but tinted with the 
if hue of the glass. And such a person is not really 
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following Scripture, but making Scripture follow 
his prejudices. 


§ 4. Misapplying of Scripture. 

The apostle Paul, for instance, before his con- 
version, “verily thought that he ought to do 
many things” against Christianity. Yet he was 
familiar with the Old Testament Scriptures—those 
Scriptures from which he himself afterwards“ proved 
that Jesus is the Christ.” But he had been in the 
state of mind which he afterwards describes as that 
of many of his countrymen, who, he says, in reading 
the books of Moses and the Prophets, have “a 
veil on their hearts.” 

And, again, you may find persons convinced 
that they are bound to receive all the doctrines and 
decrees of their church, even when plainly con- 
trary to the written word of God, because our 
Lord said, in speaking of the case of a dispute be- 
tween two private individuals, that if any one 
“refuse to hear the church,” he is to be regarded 
‘as a heathen man.” ; 

Again, the words of the prophet Isaiah (Ixv. 6), 
* All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags,’’ may be 
interpreted, taken by themselves, to signify that 
our practice of righteousness is not all acceptable 
to God. For the sacred writers—or, indeed any 
writer—may be made to say anything by thus 
picking out a sentence, or half sentence, here and 
there. But, if you look to the whole of the pas- 
sage, you will see that the prophet is not speaking 
of persons who had been obedient to God’s laws, 
but of those who had been most emphatically wz- 
righteous. “Behold,” says he, “thou art wroth, 
for we have sinned. . . . Weareallas an uns 
clean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags ; and we all do fade as a leaf; and our ini- 
quities, like the wind, have taken us away: and 
there is none that calleth on thy name.” His ex- 
pression is only another way of saying, ‘‘ We are 
quite destitute of righteousness,” even as the 
same prophet (ch. i.) described a like condition by 
saying, “ Thy silver is become dross.” 

There are many other parts of the Bible that 
may be thus perversely interpreted, so as to sanc- 
tion what is absurd or wrong. And thus may 
men, as the apostle Peter warns us, “wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction.” Such stu- 
dents of Scripture resemble (to recur to a former 
illustration) a man whe should pretend to regu- 
late his clocks and watches by the sun-dial, and 
should go to it in the night with a candle, which 
would throw the shadows whichever way he 
would. 





Tae Fruits or a Harr Century in Anmer- 
RicA.—Fifty years ago steam-boats were unknown 
—now there are 3000 afloat on American waters 
alone. In 1800 there was not a single railway in 
the world—now there are 10,000 miles in the 
United States, and about 22,000 in America and 
England. Half-a-century ago, it took some 
weeks to convey news from Washington to New 
Orleans—now not as many seconds as it did then 
weeks. Fifty years ago the most rapid printing- 
press was worked by hand-power—now steam 
prints 20,000 papers an hour on a single press. 
“ Now” is a great fellow, but will be much bigger 
half-a-century hence.—-Philadelphia Ledger. 
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How tue ABOLITION oF THE StAvE TRADE COoM- 
MENCED.—It is just seventy years since the vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge proposed, as the subject for a Latin Prize 
Essay, the question, “May One Man lawfully make 
Another Man his Slave?’? A young bachelor of arts 
had won a similar prize in the preceding year, and had the 
privilege of competing again. He resolved that he would 
win the secand if he could, and, knowing nothing of the 
subject, was at a loss for books. In a friend’s house (acci- 
dentally again, as men say) he lighted on a newspaper ad- 
vertising a History of Guinea. He hastened to London, 
bought it, and there found a picture of cruelties which 
filled his soul with horror. The more he inquired and in- 
vestigated, the darker grew the shades of crime and suffer- 
ing. “ All my pleasure was damped,” he wrote afterwards, 
“by the facts which were now continually before me. It 
was but one gloomy subject from morning to night. In the 
day time I was uneasy; in the night I had little rest; I 
sometimes never closed my eyelids for grief.” He wrote 
with a burning heart, and happily put his indignation into 
good Latin; so the prize was won. As he journeyed 
shortly afterwards to London, the subject engrossed his 
thoughts. “Coming in sight of Wade’s Mill in Hertford- 
shire,” to quote again from his own narrative, “I sat down 
disconsolate on the turf by the road-side, and held my 
horse. Here a thought came into my mind, that if the 
contents of the essay were true, it was time that some 
person should see these calamities to their end.” The 
young prizeman was THomas CLaRKsoN, and he did see 
the evil to the end, and lived, moreover, to see the remedy. 


HEROES IN HUMBLE Ranx.— The conscientious trades- 
man is a Hero in his way, if he scorn the tricks and sub- 
terfuges by which other men grow in wealth, and will let a 
hundred competitors pass him in the race, rather than do 
= dirty thing, such as he dare not avow to every cus- 

omer. 

The man who keeps Sunday at some cost is a Hero in 
his way, if his closed shutters turn away customers to some 
rival, next door, who makes haste to be rich anyhow; and 
week by week, instead of grumbling at the other’s gains, 
he thanks God for his own peace, content to be cared for 
like the sparrows and the young ravens, and learning, for 
his faithfulness to the law of conscience, more and more of 
those heavenly lessons which are the soul’s wealth. 

The religious apprentice or shopman is a Hero in his 
way, if quietly, yet firmly, he stands up against the pro- 
faneness of ungodly companions—not preaching out of 
place—not provoking the taunt that he makes it his busi- 
ness to set the world to rights, but calmly pointing some 
whom he can reach to the better way, and making his own 
life a comment on that noble text, “ Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Yet more, the high-spirited youth who recovers himself 
From the snare of the devil is a Hero in his way, braving 
the worst that his old associates shall say of him, meeting 
rude jests with a calm reply and an unruffled brow, and tell- 
ing them, if opportunity is given, that he is like a man 
awakened out of a troubled dream, and that his prayer 
is that they, too, may walk in daylight, freedom, and 
cheerfulness towards their Father’s house. 

The boy who will not fight at school is a Hero in his 
way, if his course be bravely taken, and firmly kept; be- 
cause he knows that a Christian boy, like a Christian man, 
should be a son of peace, and he can better bear the taunt 
which he knows to be untrue than go against his conscience, 
and then feel that his words will not rise to heaven when 
next he kneels down to pray. 


Tuer Powse or THE ATONEMENT.—The Scriptures as- 
sert that atonement has been offered, and offered by Christ. 
Their language continually implies this sacrificial charac- 
ter—his atoning death. Of this let me give a few speci- 
mens :— 

_ ‘For the life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for 
your souls: for it is the blood that maketh atonement for 
the soul.” “ But he was wounded for our transgressions, 





he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth; he is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth.” “The next day John seeth 
Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” “For 
when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die. But God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us,” 
I address many, I hope, who have embraced this atone- 
ment, who have bowed to its philosophy, and felt the joy 
it inspires. Keep firm on that rock of your faith and hope! 
It stands firm as ever. Ages have swept over it; but not 
crumbled it. The artillery of hell has played against it; 
but not one angle of it has been destroyed. The sophistry 
of earth has tried to undermine and blast it; but the 
mine has not sprung. Here it stands, colossal in its own 
strength—pouring defiance on its assailants, while casting 
a refreshing shadow on all who walk confidingly and 
lovingly by its side. Let no storms, my dear young 
friends, drive you from its shelter—let no wiles of false 
philosophy lure you from its elevation. Feel that here is 
power to sustain and brace you in the moral battle of life. 
You may in this struggle sometimes be prostrated ; but 
remember Antzus, who, when wrestling and falling to the 
ground, no sooner touched the soil from which he sprung 
than he rose refreshed. The fiction of Greece may be more 
than realised in you. Touch, in your grapplings with sin 
and in your occasional falls, the soil of Calvary, and, satu- 
rated as that is with the blood of atonement, you will start 
from it with new spiritual muscle, with renovated hopes, 
with holier ambition! Time, my dear friends, is passing 
along, and carrying you, me, all, on its bosom. Oh! never 
forget that, as it flows on, sometimes amid hidden reefs, 
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sometimes amid bolder crags, sometimes treacherous eddies, 
the thing, the only thing, that can support amid all its 
surges and dangers, amid the breakers and maélstrom, alike 
securely, is the Cross of Christ! Embrace it then—grasp | 
it—cling to it with the earnestness of a drowning man, 
until you touch the shore of Eternity, and feel yourselves | 
everlastingly safe beyond the approach of danger, tempta- | 
tion, death !—Lecture of the Y. M. Christian Association. | 


Tne Girt oF THE Sprrit.—Who can imagine the | 
satisfaction and the transport of the leper when he felt him- | 
self healed of his inveterate disease? felt the soothing sen- 








sations of ease where sores rankled and pain raged ? Instead 
of enfeebling languors and loathsome deformity, vigour | 
braces his limbs and comeliness blooms in his countenance. 
Equally benign and equally salubrious is the regenerating | 
agency of the Divine Spirit on our depraved, polluted, sen- 
sual minds. How signal was the recovery, and how wel- 
come the change, when that unhappy creature, so wildly 
agitated by a mischievous demon, was reinstated in the 
peaceful possession of himself and his faculties! when, in- 
stead of unnaturally cutting his own flesh, or committing 
barbarous outrages on innocent travellers, he sat, comp 
and attentive, at the feet of Jesus, receiving heavenly 
instruction from his lips, and learning the meekness of 
wisdom from his example. So salutary and beneficial s 
the transforming power of the Holy Ghost the Comforters 
softening the rugged, sweetening the morose, calming the 
passionate temper. It is undoubtedly the utmost improve- | 
ment and the highest happiness of our nature, to have the 
image of the blessed God re-instamped on our hearts. 
This is an earnest, and an anticipation also, of endless feli- 
city; a bud which will open in heaven, and spread into 
immortal glory ; a dawn which will shine more and more 
till the sun of righteousness arises, and brightens it into 
everlasting day. This bud the sanctifying Spirit engrafts; 
this dawn the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ diffuses 1 
the barren and benighted soul— Harvey. 
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